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T Burling Hull, Beltimore, Ma. 
Report of the Joint Delegation appointed by 
the Committees on the Indian Concern, of the 
Yearly Meetings of Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York, respectively, to visit the- In- 
dians under the care of Friends, in the 
Northern Superintendency, State of Nebraska, 

Seventh and Eighth months, 1869. 

(Continued from page 581 ) 
IOWAS, SACS AND FOXES. 

This reservation of thirty-two thousand 
acres, lies in the angle at the junction of the 
Missouri and Great Nemaha rivers, and from 
the latter name it is called the “ Great Ne- 
maha Reservation.” There are two hundred 
and forty Iowas, with sixteen thousand acres, 
and eighty Sacs and Foxes, with ten thou- 
sand. At the mouth of the Nemaha river is a 
large rock, on which Lewis and Clarke carved 
their names when on their “ expedition” up 
the Missouri river in 1804. 

On First-day afternoon, we had a religious 
meeting—some twenty whites, and then the 
house filled with Indians. All the six chiefs 
were present ; some of them, and also of the 
other Indians, fearfully painted, and with 
feathers in their head-dress, and bones, bear’s 
claws, and beads around their necks. They 
are fine looking people, lighter complexioned 
than the Pawnees; very orderly, but most of 
them are “ blanket Indians.” They werespoken 
to through an interpreter, and seem to be im- 
pressed by what was said. They have no 
worship of their own, we were told, except a 


feast on some extra occasion. They all shook 
hands with us, both before and after meeting, 
and seemed to regard us with great venera- 
tion. 

There is quite a good supply of wood on 
this reservation for fire-wood and fencing, 
and with their annuities, they might live nice- 
ly. The buildings of the agency are in good 
order, and have a neat appearance, and. the 
fences, gates, etc., are kept in repair. But 
they are almost wholly destitute of teams or 
tools. 

A treaty has been made with the Iowas, 
and also with the Sacs and Foxes, which has 
not yet been ratified by the United States 
Senate, looking to their selling their present 
reservation, and either moving to the South, 
to the Indian Territory, or purchasing with 
the proceeds of the sale, a part of the reser- 
vation of the Otoes, We inquired of them in 
council, their wishes in relation to the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. The Iowas stated em- 
phatically, that they did not wish the treaty. 
ratified. It was made through a misunder- 
standing. They had been moved, and moved 
and moved, and all they wished now was to 
remain where they are, have oxen and tools 
to work with, and a farmer to instruct them 
how to do for themselves. 

Both tribes are willing a contemplated rail- 
road should be made through their reserva- 
tion, which was very gratifying to us. We 
promised to use our influence in promoting 
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their wishes. The Sacs and Foxes wished 
the Government to provide means for a dele- 
gation of them to visit the Indian Territory ; 
and if they liked it better than this, the tribe 
would sell here and move there, but if they 
did not like it better, they wished to remain 
where they are. We told them we would 
communicate their wishes to the Indian De- 
partment. The council terminated very pleas- 
antly. The contiguity uf these people to the 
white settlements, has had a demoralizing in- 
fluence, and they are more idle and addicted 
to drinking than those of any other of the 
reservations we visited. But there is nothing 
to discourage. They have been drawn from 
their normal, healthy, moral condition by their 
surroundings, and man is so kindly constitu- 
ted by the Good Providence, that the tenden- 
cy is always restorative, to induce a return to 
the normal or healthy condition. 

There isa great field of labor and useful- 
ness open among these people, for persons of 
industry, benevolence and tact, and how we 
wished it were properly occupied. One indi- 
vidual cannot bring his personal influence to 
bear upon them all, with sufficient force to 
make the requisite change. But we clearly 
saw that it ws a practical thing to raise the 
poor, neglected, helpless, depressed ones, to re- 
spectability and usfulness and citizenship. 

The LIowas, and Sacs and Foxes, speak dif- 
ferent languages. In the council and relig- 
ious meeting we held with them, each tribe 
had its own interpreter, so that each sentence 
of what was said was first interpreted to the 
Towas, and afterwards to the Sacs and Foxes, 
which seemed like a slow, cold, and unsatis- 
factory mode of communication. 

On the morning of the 26th, we left the Ne- 
maha agency in company with Albert L. Green, 
the Agent of the Otoes and Missourias, who 
kindly came for us with two teams to take us 
to the Otoe Agency, seventy-five miles, over 
rough prairie, requiring two days of travel. 

This agency, like the others we have visit- 
ed, has been much neglected, the buildings 
all needing repair. The reservation consists 
of a tract of most excellent rolling prairie, 
twenty-five miles long by ten wide, contain- 
ing one hundred and sixty thousand acres, 
and the number of Indians four hundred and 
fifty. The Blue river, on which is a superior 
water power for a mill seat, and some of its 
tributaries, pass through it, and all along 
these streams timber abounds. Stone of a 
superior quality for building is found in 
abundance. The grist and saw mill is now 
run by steam at a heavy expense, the fuel 
being to haul from a distance. The mill is 
much out of order, and has been leased for a 
year, the tenant to put it in repair, and do 
the grinding and sawing for the agency. 
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The Otoes appeared to us more hopeful 
than the Indians on the Great Nemaha Agen- 
cy, which we had just visited, being willing 
to work, and free from the vice of intemper- 
ance. If sufficient stock and farming imple- 
ments are furnished, and an energetic, efficient 
farmer secured, this reservation might, in a 
short time, be made self-sustaining. With 
all their disadvantages, they have this year 
one hundred and fifty acres of corn, fifty of 
wheat, twenty of potatoes and ten of beans, 
In consideration of the valuable water- power, 
and the delapidated condition of the present 
mill building, we think a new mill, adapted 
to water-power, would be an economical in- 
vestment. 

OTOES AND MISSOURIAS. 

Upon our arrival at this agency we found 
some of the Indians in trouble. One of the 
Otoes, a young man, had been down on a 
visit to the Iowas, and while there got on a 
“spree,” and was badly wounded. We heard 
he was dead, but this happily was not the 
case. The interpreter who drove one of our 
teams brought the sad tidings, and doleful 
wailings were heard from the father’s lodge 
all the evening and far into the night. He 
was an only son, and the father said he 
“loved him dearly.” ‘The wounded man had 
two wives in his father’s lodge, who joined in 
the lamentation. 

We had ‘a long council with the chiefs, 
head men and braves of this agency ; very fine 
noble looking men, with singularly painted 
faces, the design seeming to be to make them 
look more frightful and strong, and not to 
add to their beauty. They had their toma- 
hawks, blankets and pipes, and the council 
chamber soon became a dense cloud of smoke. 
After the Superintendent and the delegation 
addressed the council, there were some ten or 
twelve speeches from chiefs in reply—two or 
three speaking more than once. The burden 
of all their speeches was, “the neglect of the 
Government to comply with its promise to 
send them their annuity of nine thousand 
dollars, long since due, and it had been prom- 
ised them to come out early this Spring, but 
it was not yet here. They are poor; need 
food and clothes; had no money to buy any- 
thing in which to wrap their dead children. 
before they laid them in the grave. A num- 
ber, near fifty, have recently died and been 
buried without anything around them. They 
want ploughs, oxen and tools. They are 
willing to work, but have nothing to work 
with, etc., etc.,” which sorrowfully is all too 
true. 

They spoke of a treaty made last winter, 
but not ratified by the Senate, selling ninety- 
six thousand acres of their reservation, for @ 
dollar and a quarter an acre, leaving sixty- 
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four thousand acres, with which they are not 
satisfied. The council lasted four hours. 

We presented an excuse for the Govern- 
ment for not having sent their annuities, in 
the fact of the recent change of administra- 
tion, and the mapy pressing duties consequent 
thereon, but that we would do all in our 
power to have them forwarded—also, to have 
them properly supplied with necessary teams 
and tools, | 

Our feelings deeply sympathized with these, 
our red brethren, in their destitute and help- 
less condition, from the failure of the Gov- | 
ernment to keep its faith with them, in re- 
gard to the money thev were to have received, 
and the evident state of want and destitution 
to which they are sorrowfully reduced, while 
still owners of such a large and rich tract of 
land, more than sufficient to support them in 
abundance. This pressing need of their an- 
nuities seemed to engross all their thoughts. 
They could talk of nothing else. When they 
heard their “grandfather” (S. M. Janney) 
was coming to see them, they said they “were 
sure he was going to bring it, and they were 
greatly disappointed that he had not done 
so.” They wanted to get better clothes, 
which they evidently needed, and to provide 
for their families, 

These Indians formerly lived “on the 
Platte,” and they were promised if they would 
“consent to move on to the Blue,” where 


which was quite satisfactory, and terminated 
very pleasantly, when we bid them all an af- 
fectionate farewell. 

The Indians had a “dance of joy” after 
they went home to their village, attended by 
a “drum beating,” which was continued to a 
late hour of the night. 

There are about forty separate lodges in 
their village, which is close by the agency 
buildings, so that the movements of the In- 
dians can readily be seen, and the cry of 
their “herald” from the top of the head chief’s 
lodge distinctly heard, proclaiming every 
morning, the duties and engagements of the 
day. 

THE SANTBE SIOUX. 

From the Otoe Agency we returned by way 
of Lincoln, the capital of Nebraska, and Ne- 
braska city, to Omaha city, and there took 
an ambulance and two horses, and set out for 
the Santee Sioux Agency, two hundred miles 
up the Missouri river. We passed through 
the Omaha and Winnebago Agencies, calling 
a short time at each, but defering our official 
visit till our return. At Dakota city we were 
joined by our valued superintendent, who 
came by railroad to Sioux city, five miles dis- 
tant. 

A stranger kindly pointed out to us a high 
bluff on the Missouri river, about a mile or 
so distant, called “ Floyd’s Bluff,” named by 
Lewis and Clarke, after Sergeant Charles 





they now are, they “should have all they 
want, and be happy. But it has not been so 
—they are poor and unhappy.” 

We visited their grave-yards. They place 
some of the boxes containing the dead in a 
tree, “so that the spirit of the departed can 
see around the big prairie to the Blue river.” 
We saw a tree with ten or twelve such boxes 
among its branches, some of which we were 
told had been there many years. When an 
Indian man dies, they kill his pony and put 
at, with its saddle and bridle, near its master’s 
grave, or resting place, with some food for 
the poney, and bows and arrows, a bottle of 
water, etc., etc., in the grave or coffin. 

Some little time ago, a child died, and they 
buried its grandfather alive with the child in 
his arms, at the grandfather’s request, “ in 
order that he might take care of it in the 
Spirit Land.” 

After tea, a religious meeting was held, 
which was a very interesting occasion, the 
meeting being favored with a solemnity which 
seemed to be experienced by all, and brought 
the whole company, which was large, and 
composed principally of Indians—the same 
who had attended the council in the morring 
with their families—into a feeling of kindness 
and affection. 


After meeting, another council was held, 





Floyd, whom they buried there op the 20th 
of Eighth month, 1804, marking the place of 
his interment by a cedar post, on which his 
name and the day of his death were inscribed. 
His grave became much broken, and the peo- 
ple of Sioux city, a few years ago, generously 
built it up again respectably. 

The bluffs among which our road lay after 
getting some distance beyond Dakota city, 
presented a most beautiful picturesque scene, 
like diversified undulating mountain ridges ; 
| one appearing behind another in every varie- 
ty of shape and position, like miniature moun- 
tains, as they unquestionably are, geological- 
ly. These multiplied ranges of dwarf moun- 
tains, with the blue mists that envelop them, 
and all their interesting features of light and 
shade, would make most beautiful pictures 
from a thousand stand-points, for there seemed 
no end to their variety and beauty. Some- 
times our road lay on the “ river bottoms,” 
through forests of cotton wood, with some 
black walnut, elm, ash, etc., and the under- 
growth interspersed with wild plums, small 
grapes and hazel nuts, in such quantities as 
we never before heard or conceived of,—bar- 
rels on barrels of them. The cotton-wood 
tree grows large, and in general appearance 
is some like the sycamore or button-wood, 
but the stem of the leaf is flat, vertieally, like 
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the aspen, and the leaf itself is in appearance 
between that of the aspen and the Lombardy. 
poplar. 

A large rattlesnake crossed our road just 
before the carriage. An earnest effort was 
made by some of our party to capture him 
and his rattles, but it was happily unsuccess- 
ful. There was sufficient room on those wide 
prairies for us all, and there is no doubt he 
has his use, as well as we, in the economy of 
nature. 

At St. Helena, about forty miles below 
Santee Agency, on the banks of the Missouri, 
is the “Chalk Cliff,” an object of great in- 
terest and curiosity. The Cliff is some sixty 
feet in a perpendicular face, according to our 
.estimate—the base being about forty feet 
above the level of the river, which is about 
one hundred feet distant from the base. The 
chalk vein appeared to be eight or ten feet 
in thickness, resting upon a harder limestone, 
and then a stratum of slate, but we could not 
get to them to examine them minutely. We 
all procured specimens. The chalk is not 
quite as white asthe English chalk, but it 
appears to be as soft, and marks well. We 
believe no real chalk has ever before been 
found in the United States, and the absence 
of flint, in this, as far as we could discover, and 
other associated minerals of chalk, leads us to 
hesitate in pronouncing this to be the genuine 
article, although it is so regarded at the 
locality. We wished for more time to give it 
a careful examination. 

After five days continuous hard travel, 
making two hundred miles. we arrived at the 
agency of the Santee Sioux, all safe and well, 
including the horses. Asa M. Janney, the 
agent, and his family were well, bright and 
cheerful, well satisfied with their agency, their 
Indians, and all their surroundings. These 
Indians are generally dressed in “ citizen’s 
clothing,” willing to work beyond the employ- 
ment the agent can furnish them with, have 
comfortable log houses, with windows, etc., 
and appear to be advancing rapidly towards 
civilization. 

We held a council with the Indians on the 
7th, which was largely attended, but partially 
interrupted by a distressing incident. While 
the head chief was speaking a wild scream 
was heard from a woman outside the council 
house, when there was a general rush from 
the council chamber, with countenances evi- 
dencing the greatest variety of emotions, and 
it was soon ascertained that an ox belonging 
to the Episcopal Mission, had badly gored an 
Indian weman. It was thought however, she 
would recover. The Indians collected again 
in council, and all proceeded and terminated 
satisfactorily. 

These poor people have been so greatly de- 
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ceived for many, many years, by false pro- 
fessions, and unfulfilled promises from the 
whites, and even from the Government, that 
the time does not seem to have arrived for 
them to feel confidence in the assurances we 
make them. We thought we could see this 
in their countenances in council, while the 
superintendent and we were addressing them, 
and professing feelings of kindness and affec- 
tion, which were true on our part. Their silent 
response of incredulity seemed to be like the 
slave to his master—“ you white man—and 
from all owr experience, white man is not to 
be trusted or believed.” 

What these Indians need as a preliminary 
to their confidence, are reliable friendly acts, 
in furnishing them with tools, means of saw- 
ing and hauling their timber, of which they 
have abundance, and building houses, to live 
in, which they greatly desire to do. We hope 
and trust better times are in store for them. 

These Santee Sioux are the darkest, brav- 
est, most Indian-looking people we have seen. 
We never saw or could have imagined such a 
set of countenances as were in council. We 
wished strongly for a photograph of them. 
Numbers, as is the case in most couneils, sat 
on the floor. Some of these Indians are said 
to have been engaged in the horrible massa- 
cre in Minnesota in 1862. 

Asa Janney is much encouraged with his 
undertaking, and the delegation were highly 
pleased with the progress he has made. His 
whole heart is devoted to the good work, and 
his wife and daughters co-operate with him 
cordially and earnestly in his engagements. 

There are two missions on this reservation ; 
a Presbyterian, which has been established 
with them over thirty years ; and an Episco- 
palian more recently, under the charge of 
Samuel D. Hinman, whom we have known 
for several years as an earnest and devoted 
laborer for the Indians’ interest and welfare, and 
they appear to be doing a great deal of good. 
Emily West is a faithful and efficient aid in 
the mission works of the Episcopalians. Dr. 
Williamson, the Presbyterian missionary, has 
translated the New Testament into their lan- 
guage, which they call the Dakotah, and also 
= ished some hymns in the same tongue. 
Many of the Indians can read these works in 
their own language, but not in English. Their 
great object is, to teach them the “ Christian 
Religion,” and they entertain the belief that 
this can only be done in the native tongue or 
language of the Indians. 

Edward and Mary Frances Pond are teach- 
ers of the Presbyterian mission. There are 
three hundred and fifty Indians, they informed 
us members of their congregation. Frances 
thinks “there should be but one kind of 
religion taught to the Indians, because the 
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Indians cannot, or do not, understand how it 
is that the whites do not agree about the re- 
ligion to which they invite the Indians,” in 
which view we concurred. She said, as was 
remarked by another missionary woman, that 
the Indians have no spiritual religion, an idea 
which we endeavored to correct, as on an- 
other occasion. She is a bright, intelligent, 
earnest, working young woman. 

We were much gratified with our visit to 
the “Sabbath School” of the Presbyterian 
mission, taught by Edward and Frances Pond, 
in a “mud roofed” building, where the 
scholars sat on the earth floor, and in observ- 
ing the sprightliness and success of the Indian 
children, and the confiding and affectionate 
intercourse between them and their teachers. 
Thus we see where the inner life is pnre and 
active, it gilds with heavenly brightness the 
most obscure and humble surroundings. 

We attended, by invitation, the religious 
exercises, at the Episcopal “chapel,” which 
is a fine building, with stained glass windows, 
all of which were conducted by the Indians 
themselves in their own language, the Da- 
kota. The officiating minister was dressed in 
a large flowing white surplice, with a broad 
belt obliquely across his breast, and was 
solemn and dignified throughout. Some two 
hundred Indians were present, most of wham 
joined in the singing and responses. A young 
Indian who is preparing for the ministry, 
preached the sermon, the officiating minister 
(Indian) appeared twice in supplication, and 
they sung hymns three times. At the close, 
all departed singly, very orderly and quiet, 
not a loud word being spoken. The whole 
proceedings were interesting and impressive, 
and calculated to do them good. From ex- 
ercises so solemn and harmonious, they could 
not soon proceed to anything disorderly, im- 
moral, or hurtful. 

The Episcopal and Presbyterian missions 
are about a mile and a half apart, and the 
Friends’ agency near midway between them, 
all working harmoniously and earnestly to- 
gether for the elevation of the poor Indians 
from the depth of misery, wretchedness, and 
degredation to which they are so sorrowfully 
sunk! Thus do the wretched and affiicted 
draw true hearts nearer together in labors of 
love. 

Asa M. Janney and family hold a meeting 
every First-day morning at their house; we 
all attended, the First-day morning we were 
there, and the meeting was very interesting 
and solemn. Asa spoke quite feelingly, and 
Samuel appeared in touching supplication, 
asking the protection and help of the Good 
Father in their arduous and responsible la- 
bors, and that these may be blessed and sanc- 
tified to the interesting objects of their care. 
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In the afternoon we held meeting with the 
Indians, and there was a large, orderly 
gathering of men, women and children, and 
the meeting was asolemn one. What was 
said, except Samuel’s supplication, was inter- 
preted to the Indians, and they appeared as 
grave and orderly as a body ofelderly Friends. 
We supposed there were not less than three 
hundred Indians present, and some thirty er 
more white people, including all from both 
missions; and all appeared to be satisfied. 
Wabasha, of whom Bishop Whipple has fre- 
quently spoken in his letters, was there. He 
is their head chief, and most eloquent orator. 
He was the first to speak in their council. 
The children, many of the woman, and some of 
the men, sat on the floor, as we have frequent- 
ly seen in other collections of them, and they 
seem to sit with an unusual ease and grace. 
They frequently sit in that way in their wig- 
wams or tents, of which there are about one 





hundred on this reseryation, to over one thou- 
sand people. 

These Indians once lived in Minnesota, and 
were banished to Crow creek in Dakota Terri- 
tory, after the massacre in 1862, when three 
hundred of their head men were imprisoned, 
eighty were condemned to be hung, and some 
thirty-eight executed. They have lost so 
many of their warriors, that there are amongst 
them a great many widows. They are evi- 
dently a powerful and fearless people, but 
seemed as calm and docile at the meeting, as 
little children. 

We were kindly invited to take tea at 
the “ Mission House,” which is a large, fine 
structure, with cupola and tower, and is well 
arranged and furnished. It joins the “chapel.” 
This invitation, which we felt to be a mark of 
kindness, attention and respect, we cheerfully 
accepted, but regretted the absence of the 
principal, Samuel D. Hinman, and his wife. 
However, the care taken by Emily West and 
Wm. H. H. Koss, to add to our interest and 
enjoyment, and make us comfortable, dimin- 
ished the feeling of privation. 

On Third-day morning, Eighth month 10th, 
we bade farewell to our kind and valued 
friends at the Santee agency, and set out on 
our return. The parting was serious and im- 
pressive, Lydia Janney and her daughters 

| seeming to feel the loneliness of their condition 
more acutely, as the pleasant social and re- 
ligious intercourse and communion they had 
enjoyed for a few days were about to termin- 
ate. But, with this feeling, were manifest 
patience and fortitude, proving that they had 
a source of true comfort left when we were 
all gone. Asa felt deeply also, particularly 
| in parting from his beloved brother. But his 





countenance was calm and resigned, and the 
whole incident touching and instructive. 
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Having dwelt so fully upon the particulars 
attending our visit to this mission, it will re- 
quire less to be said about the remaining ones, 
for there is a great resemblance among all 
the Indians on the different reservations, ex- 
cepting in their languages. 


—— -—~+~or —— - — 


The following report was designed for ear- 
lier publication, but has just come to hand. 


CIRCULAR. 
Omana, Nes., 10th mo. 18, 1869. 

Dear friends,— Having received letters from 
friends in Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, 
Ohio and Indiana, in relation to supplies of 
clothing for Indian children and comforts for 
the sick and infirm, which the benevolent 
among you are desirous to furnish, I have 
concluded to answer them in a circular letter. 

In my intercourse with the Indians and the 
agents and employées at the several agencies, 
I have by observation and inquiry learned 
that as some of the wants of these poor people 
are not supplied by the Government, they are 
proper objects for the exercise of Christian 
charity. 

I observed on going to the Indian lodges 
or wigwams that the children are nearly des- 
titute of clothing, and I have reason to be- 
lieve that most of their parents cannot or will 
not furnish them suitable clothing to wear at 
school. At the Great Nemaha Agency, the 
teacher, Mary B. Lightfoot, found, on taking 
the school, that very few children attended, 
and she understood that her predecessor had 
had still fewer pupils: the school thus being 
almost useless. 

In order to induce the children to attend, 
Mary provided a barrel of crackers, and gave 
a few of them once a day to each of the chil- 
dren in attendance. She also supplied those 
. who came pretty regularly with suitable 
clothing. Her friends in Pennsylvania fur- 
nished the means to purchase crackers, and 
sent the clothing, part of it ready-made, and 
the residue in the piece. 

Books, paper, pens, slates, slate pencils and 
sponges will be wanted for the schools. Wil- 
son’s Primer and First Reader are the most 
suitable books that I have seen, and they have 
been successfully used in teaching the freed- 
men. Alphabet charts and school maps 
would be very useful. 

Another want of scarcely less importance 
is a supply of suitable food for the sick and 
infirm, such as rice, crackers, tea, corn starch, 
white sugar, &c. 

The Santee-Sioux number about 1000 souls. 
Their wants were made known by Cosmelia 
Janney to a friend in Philadelphia, and to 
members of the visiting committee. 


The Winnebagoes number 1300; they are 
in great need of clothing for the children, 
books and stationery for the school, and food 
suitable for the sick. 

The Omahas number 1000; they need 
clothing for children and suitable food for the 
sick. 

The Pawnees number 2400. The children 
in their manual labor school are well clothed 
from funds supplied under treaty stipulations, 
They greatly need suitable food for the sick. 

The lowas and Sacs and Foxes, who num- 
ber 312, at the Great Nemaha Agency, have 
been supplied with clothing for school chil- 
dren, and Mary B. Lightfoot informed me 
her friends in Pennsylvania were taking up 
subscriptions for a supply of food for the sick. 

The Otoes number 440 souls. They have 
no school except a First day school, established 
and taught by the present agent, Albert L. 
Green. I think they have never had any 
kind of school before. They need every thing 
mentioned above. The goods should be sent 
direct to the several agents. I subjoin the 
address of each,—viz. : 

Asa M. Janney, U.S. Ind. Agt., Santee Agency, Neb 


Howard White, i Winnebago ‘‘ 7 
Dr. Edw. Painter, = Omaha si 7 
Jacob M. Troth, es Genoa - °& 
Thos. Lightfoot, a Nohart ng 5 
Albert L. Green si Otoe si - 


By corresponding with these agents, they 
will give more precise information, and ad- 
vise friends of the best routes for transporta- 
tion. The cost of sending goods from Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore to Omaha, when I 
came here, was three cents per pound. Goods 
can be had here at a moderate advance on 
eastern prices. 

If money is sent, it may be best to send it 
to me, as the Government money is sent, in 
drafts, which I will deposit in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Omaha. Friends of other 
Yearly Meetings will be at the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Baltimore, and I suggest that they con- 
fer together on this subject. It might answer 
well for each of the six Yearly Meetings to 
take the care of supplying an Agency. 

Your affectionate friend, 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY, 
Supt. Indian Affairs, 


CHILD TROUBLES. 

“The disappointments of children are as 
hard to bear as those of adults. The hopes 
and plans of a child of ten refer to what his 
elders esteem trifles, it is true; still, he values 
his little possessions as highly, and clings to 
his aims as tenaciously, as older persons do to 
theirs. But they remember that all human 
affairs are uncertain, and lay their plans 
hopmg for success, but at the same time more 
or less apprehensive of failure. The child, on 
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the contrary, sees nothing but sunbeams; and 
when the sudden darkness comes, he feels even 
more disappointed than those older when their 
important projects come to naught. The 
child has not learned to reason coolly upon 
matters and things as men do, and is moved 
by impulse rather than by deliberate judg- 
ment. Children very often suffer real in- 
justice. Sometimes the wrong comes from 
their playmates, and sometimes from the pa- 
rent or teacher, who does not take time to as- 
certain facts, reasoning that the thing under 
consideration is such a trifle that it is not 
worth inquiry. Parents and teachers should 
always remember that the trials which seem 
trifles to them are often very serious to the 
little ones in their charge, and in dealing 
with children should help them bear their 
burdens rather than scold them for being ir- 
ritated or grieved. One of the most import- 
ant lessons that can be taught them is to bear 
their trials and troubles in a proper way.”— 
Exchange. 
conameitiiiliatinointit 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

HOW SHALL WE USE OUR STRENGTH ARIGHT? 


“There is a spirit in mae, and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth them understand- 
ing” how to use their strength of body and 
mind. The prophet testified that “unto us a 
child is born, unto us a son is given; and the 
government shall be upon his shoulders, and 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor, The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father 
and the Prince of Peace.” If the government 
of our minds is upon Him, we shall show forth 
all the Christian virtues: “love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance,” and thus answer the 
purpose for which we were created, to glorify 
our Creator, and be prepared to be glorified 
with Him in the world to come. 

All the propensities of our human nature 
were given us by Him who is all wisdom, 
goodness and love, and if kept under his di- 
rection, no inordinate desire would be yielded 
to. Were love and meekness our chief orna- 
ments, we should not seek great things for 
ourselves nor our families, and no excessive 
labor of mind or body would be practised. 
A portion of exercise is necessary for our 
health and strength, physically and mentally, 
and if each one was willing to perform a rea- 
sonable share, none need be oppressed. Were 
the mind governed by that wisdom which is 
profitable to direct in all things, we should be 
preserved from all extremes, and seldom, if 
ever, would any suffer from too much labor, 
or from inactivity and idleness. Our minds 
would then rest cheerful in the Divine will, 
and having no unnecessary wants to gratify, 
we would have time to attend our religious 
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meetings and duties, and to mingle socially, 
pleasantly and usefully with our brethren 
and sisters, by example and precept encour- 
aging them to live righteous, holy and godly 
lives. Then would this world be a paradise 
below, and we would at times and seasons 
enjoy a foretaste of the fulness of joy in 
Heaven. 

Westbury, L. I. R. H. 





G5 Serapsrgyes 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





I will not close my eyes or ears, if it please 
the Lord to pour out of His Spirit in some 
new manifestation. May old prejudices and 
traditions yield before it. It seems to me 
that an uprising from a lethargic condition is 
at hand; it may be through the instrument- 
ality of the young. I always regret to find a 
resolute opposition and denunciation of every 
thing which is not cut after the pattern shown 
by the Friends of the last two. generations. 
Geo. Fox and his cotemporaries were more 
liberal. Wm. Penn could wear his sword till 
it fell off, and Geo. Fox could send out 
Friends to labor wherever they could find an 
opening. But extremes may do their work 
in liberalizing us; and we cannot but feel 
that religious opinions and habits and intol- 
erance are progressive,—leading out of forms, 
—the very extremes of Ritualism even tend- 
ing by their absurdity into freer thought— 
that I can only try to keep myself alive to 
truth, wherever it may be; and hope we may 
ever feel there is a centering point, wherein 
there is stability amid all changes—the “ Law 
written in the heart.” Without the Spirit, 
what is the letter? 

I am glad you felt satisfied with your visit 
among us, and I can truly say it was a great 
comfort and strength tous. Many of us know 
that we “cannot save a brother, nor give to 
God a ransom for his soul ;” but the presence, 
counsel and encouragement of those who are 
travelling the same road, and who have gone 
farther than we have, are certainly strength- 
ening and profitable, even more so than the 
pleasant knowledge that the young are awak- 
ening to better things, is to the travel-worn 
father or mother in Israel who has feared that 
the watchman were falling with none to take 
their places. We have evidence that spiritual 
knowledge is increasing as we learn more and 
more to seek it from the only Giver of true 
wisdom ; and we feel a care to guard especially 
against two temptations—the danger of luke- 
warmness, and the danger of boasting our- 
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selves of the light and power that belong to 
God, and which are given to us for His pur- 
poses and not ours. We know if we would 
but heed that each day must bring not only 
its own duties, but the strength to perform 
them. 


~ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 20, 1869. 








Socrety InrEREsts.—The regret is often 
felt, as our paper goes to press, that it does 
not contain more “Society news,” or that we 
are not enabled to inform our readers of what 
has transpired in different localities ofa nature 
to encourage the good, to iuspirit the mind 
with the knowledge that the testimonies of 
truth, which we hold in common, are being 
maintained with an earnestness which proves 
that they are not ours merely through tradi- 
tion, but that we, through the medium of that 

Light which “ is given to every man to profit 
withal,” have been convinced that they are 
founded upon an immutable basis, and “ in 
keeping them there is a great reward.” We 
presume that if the good were sought, there 
would be found in every neighborhood some- 
thing worth transmitting to distant Friends. 
Our religious Society should be as one family, 
scattered, ’tis true, but with very much the 
same interests, growing out of the great prin- 
ciple of Love. 

-Circumstances vary with situations, but the 
culmination of all labor originating from this 
heaven-born principle must be for the good 
of the whole. As the divine teacher went 
about doing good, so must they who do the 
will of their Father in Heaven be similarly 
engaged. We do not ask that anything be 
done “to be seen of men,” neither would we 
‘blow a trumpet” to sound the praises of 
men. But there are occasions not unfre- 
quently occurring when it would be well to 
acknowledge favors received ; when the good- 
ness of the Lord has “covered the earth as 
the waters cover the sea,” and when it is right 
to magnify His name, and give the praise 
unto Him to whom it is due. 

We felt on the late occasion of the Quar- 
terly Meeting, held at Race street, that we 
would like to reproduce the impressive ad- 
dress made by a Friend, the years of whose 


| life number nearly fourscore, but whose spirit 


retains its vigor even in old age. She invited 
those who were gathered to turn their 
thoughts inward, and devote a season to 
silent prayer ; and also bore testimony to the 
blessed effects of sitting under the teachings 
of the Divine Spirit, which would unfold to the 
understanding the truths of the gospel which 
is saving. Now in her latter days, she said, 
she felt an increasing desire that the younger 
ciass among us might more fully appreciate 
the privilege of silent spiritual communion, 
wherein strength is renewed and faith in- 
creased in the anointing which abideth in 
all, because of which we have no need that 
any man teach us but as “ the same anointing 
teacheth of all things, and is truth and is no 
lie.” The prophecy was brought into view 
wherein it was declared that the law of the 
Lord should be written on the heart, and 
placed in the inward part, so that no one 
need “to inquire concerning the Lord, for 
all should know him from the least unto the 
greatest of them.” ‘ All that were athirst 
might come to the Fountain and drink of the 
pure stream of love, by which they would be 
strengthened to walk in conformity with this 
law, and know their steps “to be ordered of 
the Lord.” In coming under such an influ- 
ence, we would be brought nearer together as 
we drew nearer to Him who is nigh every 
one of us, and in our comminglings for spirit- 
ual devotion, we should be made witnesses of 
the holy oil flowing from one vessel to 
another, and the acknowledgment would be 
that it was good for us thus to assemble. 
Weare aware that we have given but a frag- 
mentary account of this communication, and 
have not done it full justice in the few points 
furnished from memory, but as it is ever grate- 
ful to sit under a ministry that directs to the 
Fountain of living waters, untrammelled by 
abstruse doctrines or speculative opinions, we 
feel disposed to share the good we received 
with those who were absent. Other testimo- 
nies were borne in which we were exhorted 
to obedience in “divine requirings,” and 
the sacrifices which this might involve, even 
though they would compare with those of the 
patriarchs of old, it was believed would meet 
with a full recompense as they were laid upon 
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the holy altar. Near the close of the meet- 
ing, there was an appeal made to Friends on 
account of the sufferings of the colored people 
in the vicinity of Washington, D. C., some of 
whom were represented as in a starving con- 
dition, and clothing was much needed ; also 
suitable food for the sick. We were reminded 
of the Christian duty to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, and if there was a disposi- 
tion to respond to this call, contributions 
might be forwarded to R. W. Townsend, 
Fighteenth and Arch streets, who would at- 
tend to the prompt delivery of allwwith which 
she was entrusted. Again we were invited to 
increased diligence in “ minding the Light,” 
and the meeting closed under a solemn cover- 
ing, which was a suitable preparation for the 


business that followed. 
At 3 o'clock, P. M., a number of Friends 


interested for the Indians assembled at the 
meeting-house ou Race street. Letters from 
different agencies, with other papers per- 
taining to the subject, were read, and the in- 
formation given that the Indian Aid Society 
of Philadelphia would be glad to be assisted 
in their efforts to procure goods and prepare 
garments for the Indian women and children, 
who would suffer greatly in the coming winter 
if they were not clothed. The squalid condi- 
tion of some of them could scarcely be ex- 
ceeded. Part worn garments will be accept- 
able. We gave information last week that 
contributions for the Indians may be sent to 
Deborah F. Wharton, 336 Spruce street, or 
John Saunders, 453 North Seventh ‘street. 


THe Inxprtans.—The importance of this 
subject, and the general interest felt in it by 
Friends, we think warrant the space devoted 
to it in ourcolumns. The Report of the dele- 
gation of the Yearly Meetings of New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, which is now 
appearing as our leading article, gives many 
interesting details of the different reservations 
within the Northern Superintendency, and 
presents the necessity for continued exertion 
on behalf of this people. A meeting of “The 
Indian’s Hope” Association, under Episcopal 
influence, was held in this city on the eve- 
ning of the 5th inst. This Society is espe- 
cially interested for the Santee-Sioux In- 
dians, for whom they have labored for a num- 


ber of years. Their mission was established 
through the efforts of Bishop Whipple, and 
an interesting account of what has been ac- 
complished by them, under the agency of 
their missionary S. D. Hinman, has been 
published in a little book under the title of 
“ Taopi and his Friends,” which has been pre- 
viously noticed by us. We are more imme- 
diately interested in this mission, as it is 
situated on one of the reservations under 
the agency of Friends. And we earnestly 
hope that no jealousies may be allowed to 
prevent a harmonious labor for the general 


good of the Indians. 

By the remarks of Bishop Clarkson, from 
Nebraska, at the meeting before alluded to, 
we are encouraged to believe that if Friends 


are faithful in their mission, that sectarian 
prejudices will be removed. 


Bishop C. alludes to the importance of unity 
of action in his comments upon “ the policy of 
the Government in sending the Quakers to 
the Indians of Nebraska.” Believing our 
readers will be interested in his views of this 
policy, we make the following extract from 
his address as reported in “‘ The Press.” 


‘* All the Indian reservations now in Nebraska 
within the last year have been placed under the rule 
of Quakers, and if the Government never did an- 
other good thing, for doing this it deserves the com- 
mendation of all good men and of all good citizens. 
The satisfactory condition, the change in the tem- 
per, and the change in the feelings of the Indians 
everywhere thronghout Nebraska, wrought by the 
direction and the control of their forces by thé 
Quakers, is really wonderful. 

The Indians now receive—I am speaking now 
only of those in Nebraska—every dollar of money, 
and every pound of subsistence, and every yard of 
goods that they are entitled to, and such a thing, if 
ever it has been known before, is beyond the 
memory of the ‘‘ oldest inhabitant.’’ This of cou~se 
creates a terrible commotion among the great friends 
of the sneak tbieves who have fattened for years 
upon that meanest of all garbage, Indian steaiing. 
They first shrugged their shoulders and said it wiil 
not work; it will not do, they cannot make it do; 
these Quakers do not understand the questions ; 
and then they cursed and made ridicule and sport 
of the broadbrims and their drab coats, and they 
said, ‘* By and by these men will learn to steal too.”’ 
But their prophecies have all been false, and the In- 
dians have learned, everywhere in Nebraska, during 
the last year, to feel that ‘“‘the Friends” were friends 
indeed of the Indians, and I firmly believe that the 
dawn of a better day is already shedding its light 
over the hills and the plains of the Indian. It is 
now considered, in the halls of Congress, and in the 
palaces at Washington, and in the supply stores at 
New York, and out in Nebraska, that it is a disrepu- 
table thing to cheat an Indian. 

Now, all this change has been brought about by 
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selves of the light and power that belong to 
God, and which are given to us for His pur- 
poses and not ours. We know if we would 
but heed that each day must bring not only 
its own duties, but the strength to perform 
them. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 20, 1869. 
Soctery Inrprests.—The regret is often 
felt, as our paper goes to press, that it does 
not contain more “ Society news,” or that we 
are not enabled to inform our readers of what 
has transpired in different localities of a nature 
to encourage the good, to iuspirit the mind 
with the knowledge that the testimonies of 
truth, which we hold in common, are being 
maintained with an earnestness which proves 
that they are not-ours merely through tradi- 
tion, but that we, through the medium of that 
Light which “ is given to every man to profit 
withal,” have been convinced that they are 
founded upon an immutable basis, and “ in 
keeping them there is a great reward.” We 
presume ‘hat if the good were sought, there 
would be found in every neighborhood some- 
thing worth transmitting to distant Friends. 
Our religious Society should be as one family, 
scattered, ’tis true, but with very much the 
same interests, growing out of the great prin- 
ciple of Love. 

Circumstances vary with situations, but the 
culmination of all labor originating from this 
heaven-born principle must be for the good 
of the whole. As the divine teacher went 
about doing good, so must they who do the 
will-of their Father in Heaven be similarly 
engaged. We do not ask that anything be 
done “to be seen of men,” neither would we 
‘‘ blow a trumpet” to sound the praises of 
men, But there are occasions not unfre- 
quently occurring when it would be well to 
acknowledge favors received ; when the good- 
ness of the Lord has “covered the earth as 
the waters cover the sea,” and when it is right 
to magnify His name, and give the praise 
unto Him to whom it is due. 

We felt on the late occasion of the Quar- 
terly Meeting, held at Race street, that we 
would like to reproduce the impressive ad- 
dress made by a Friend, the years of whose 


inelastic 
life number nearly fourscore, but whose spirit 
retains its vigor even in old age. She invited 
those who were gathered to turn their 
thoughts inward, and devote a season to 
silent prayer ; and also bore testimony to the 
blessed effects of sitting under the teachings 
of the Divine Spirit, which would unfold to the 
understanding the truths of the gospel which 
is saving. Now in her latter days, she said, 
she felt an increasing desire that the younger 
class among us might more fully appreciate 
the privilege of silent spiritual communion, 
wherein strength is renewed and faith in- 
creased in the anointing which abideth in 
all, because of which we have no need that 
any man teach us but as “ the same anointing 
teacheth of all things, and is truth and is no 
lie.”. The prophecy was brought into view 
wherein it was declared that the law of the 
Lord should be written on the heart, and 
placed in the inward part, so that no one 
need “to inquire concerning the Lord, for 
all should know him from the least unto the 
greatest of them.’ All that were athirst 
might come to the Fountain and drink of the 
pure stream of love, by which they would be 
strengthened to walk in conformity with this 
law, and know their steps “to be ordered of 
the Lord.” In coming under such an influ- 
ence, we would be brought nearer together as 
we drew nearer to Him who is nigh every 
one of us, and in our comminglings for spirit- 
ual devotion, we should be made witnesses of 
the holy oil flowing from one vessel to 
another, and the acknowledgment would be 
that it was good for us thus to assemble. 
Weare aware that we have given but a frag- 
mentary account of this communication, and 
have not done it full justice in the few points 
furnished from memory, but as it is ever grate- 
ful to sit under a ministry that directs to the 
Fountain of living waters, uptrammelled by 
abstruse doctrines or speculative opinions, we 
feel disposed to share the good we received 
with those who were absent. Other testimo- 
nies were borne in which we were exhorted 
to obedience in “divine requirings,’ and 
the sacrifices which this might involve, even 
though they would compare with those of the 
patriarchs of old, it was believed would meet 
with a full recompense as they were laid upon 
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the holy altar. Near the close of the meet- 
ing, there was an appeal made to Friends on 
account of the sufferings of the colored people 
in the vicinity of Washington, D, C., some of 
whom were represented as in a starving con- 
dition, and clothing was much needed; also 
suitable food for the sick, We were reminded 
of the Christian duty to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, and if there was a disposi- 
tion to respond to this call, contributions 
might be forwarded to R.. W.. Townsend, 
Eighteenth and Arch streets, who would at- 


tend to the prompt delivery of all with which | 
she was entrusted. Again we were invited to | 


increased diligence in “ minding the Light,” 
and the meeting closed under a solemn cover- 
ing, which was a suitable preparation for the 
business that followed. 

At 3 o’clock, P. M., a number of Friends 
interested for the Indians assembled at the 
meeting-house ou Race street. Letters from 
different agencies, with other papers per- 
taining to the subject, were read, and the in- 
formation given that the Indian Aid Society 
of Philadelphia would be glad to be assisted 
in their efforts to procure goods and prepare 
garments for the Indian women and children, 
who would suffer greatly in the coming winter 
if they were not clothed. Thd squalid condi- 
tion of some of them could scarcely be ex- 
ceeded. Part worn garments will be accept- 
able. We gave information last week that 
contributions for the Indians may be sent to 
Deborah F. Wharton, 336 Spruce street, or 
John Saunders, 453 North Seventh street. 


Tre Ixprtans.—The importance of this 
subject, and the general interest felt in it by 
Friends, we think warrant the space devoted 
to it in our columns, The Report of the dele- 
gation of the Yearly Meetings of New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, which is now 
appearing as our leading article, gives many 
interesting details of the different reservations 
within the Northern Superintendency, and 
presents the necessity for continued exertion 
on behalf of this people. A meeting of “The 
Indian’s Hope” Association, under Kpiscopal 
influence, was held in this city on the eve- 
ning of the Sth.inst. This Society is espe- 
cially interested for the Santee-Sioux In- 
dians, for whom they have labored for a num- 





ber of years, Their mission was established 
through the efforts of Bishop Whipple, and 
an interesting account of what has been ac- 
complished by them, under the agency of 
their missionary S. D. Hinman, has been 
published in a little book under the title of 
“ Taopi and his Friends,” which has been pre- 
viously noticed by us. We are more imme- 
diately interested in this mission, as it is 
situated on one of the reservations under 
the agency of Friends. And we earnestly 
hope that no jealousies may be allowed to 
prevent a harmonious labor for the general 
good of the Indians. 

By the remarks of Bishop Clarkson, from 
Nebraska, at the meeting before alluded to, 
we are encouraged to believe that if Friends 
are faithful in their mission, that sectarian 
prejudices will be removed. 


Bishop C, alludes to the importance of unity 
of action in his comments upon “ the policy of 
the Government in sending the Quakers to 
the Indians of Nebraska.” Believing our 
readers will be interested in his views of this 
policy, we make the following extract from 
his address as reported in “ The Press.” 


“All the Indian reservations now in Nebraska 
within the last year have been placed under the rule 
of Quakers, and if the Government never did an- 
other good thing, for doing this it deserves the com- 
mendation of all good men and of all good citizens. 
The satisfactory condition, the change in the tem- 
per, and the change in the feelings of the Indians 
everywhere throughout Nebraska, wrought by the 
direction and the control of their forces by the 
Quakers, is really wonderful. 

The Indians now receive—I am speaking now 
only of those in Nebraska—every dollar of money, 
and every pound of subsistence, and every yard of 
goods that they are entitled to, and such a thing, if 
ever it has been known before, is beyond the 
memory of the ‘‘ oldest inhabitant.’’ This of conse 
creates a terrible commotion among the great friends 
of the sneak thieves who have fattened for years 
upon that meanest of all garbage, Indian steaiing. 
They first shrugged their shoulders and said it wiil 
not work ; it will not do, they cannot make it do; 
these Quakers do not understand the questions ; 
and then they cursed and made ridicule and sport 
of the broadbrims and their drab coats, and they 
said, ‘‘ By and by these men will learn to steal too.” 
But their prophecies have all been false, and the In- 
dians have learned, everywhere in Nebraska, during 
we last year, to feel that “‘the Friends” were friends 
indeed of the Indiana, and I firmly believe that the 
dawn of a better day is already shedding its light 
over the hills and the plains of the Indian. It is 
now considered, in the halls of Congress, and in the 
palaces at Washington, and in the supply stores at 
New York, and out in Nebraska, that it is a disrepu- 
table thing to cheat an Indian. 

Now, all this change has been brought about by 
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the determination of the Quakers to give to the In- 
dians all their rights, and they themselves have 
sometimes been wonderfully astonished to know that 
they were really entitled to what the Government 
had bound themselves by treaty to give them. I 
believe that we have atl to stand now shoulder to 
shoulder, all true-hearted and honest men through- 
out the country ; we have all to work together to 
push on this blessed work of Indian reform now 
commenced, and that before long a better day of 
light and righteousness shall surely come for the 
Indian ; and when that day comes when the muse 
of History hereafter shall come to make up her rec- 
ord of these duties and these achievements, she will 
write on the column the name of this race’s bene- 
factor—the name of the glorious Christian mission- 
ary who has done so much to help and sustain this 
blessed work, Amid obloquy and odium such/as none 
ever shared did he, with a great heart like his God, 
withstand the mass of obstructions that would have 
blocked the way before any less faithful soul, and 
he has again strayed onward with steadfastness of 
purpose, and has actually lifted up the Indian cause 
and carried it to a triumph that is splendid to look 
at to those who have seen how recently they were 
wronged and robbed everywhere. There is yet a 
great deal to be done for this people, especially to 
change the public sentiment in the West. On the 
frontier they still think of the Indian and talk of 
him as a dog that ought to be cuffed. It is neces- 
sary that there should be the same change in the 
sentiment in the West as has been going on in the 
East. We have only to send out more Christian 
teachers. We want more in the Santee Mission and 
for the active Indians beyond them. We have but 
to send out these missionaries, support our Chris- 
tian teachers to carry out our Christian missions, 
and let no man nor woman falter in this blessed 
work, and especially let no man or woman hang 
back because people somewhere deride, and because 
people somewhere despise the Indian race, for I do 
believe that as this great nation recently rose up 
and shook off in God’s own time and way the shac- 
kles from the limbs of four millions of bondmen, so 
will this great nation some day, and that soon, rise 
up in her majesty and decree that henceforth and 


forever there shall be an end of all this robbery of 
the red man. 


From the report of “ The Indian’s Hope 
Association,” we find that their meetings are 
held monthly, and that women have entered 
earnestly into the work. 

It is gratifying to have so favorable an ac- 
count of the influence which Friends appear 
to exert over the Indians under their care; 
but we must not forget that untold difficul- 
ties still attend them, and that they need the 
active sympathy of their brethren. 

It is feared by those best acquainted with 
the opposition to the pacific and honest méa- 
sures of Friends, that upon the re-assel- 
bling of Congress, strenuous efforts will be 
made to overthrow this humane policy, by 
the speculators and adventurers who have 
long enriched themselves by robbing the 
“Red Man,” We have faith that no reason- 


able grounds for dissatisfaction will be given 
by those entrusted with this important experi- 
ment, and that the course of our agents will 
be such as to continue to secure the confidence 
ot the Indians; and if this should be the case, 
a great point will have been gained toward 
civilization. Those whom we respect or love 
we are more or less inclined to imitate. The 
arrangement now being carried out to some 
extent, to give to every family a home of 
their own, will, we believe, materially aid in 
their moral elevation. 

May the labor so auspiciously begun be 
carried on to its completion. Although 
the time may appear tedious, and the way 
long, requiring the frequent renewal of pa- 
tience, yet in so righteous a cause, surely 
strength and ability will be furnished from 
the unfailing Source: and do we not believe 
that the “Good Spirit” can make “hard 
things easy” and “rough places smooth?” 
We trust that a way will often be made where 
there appears to be no way. 


SwARTHMORE CoLLEGE opened on Second- 
day, 8th inst., under favorable auspices. 
About 180 students were entered for the first 
Session, and on Fourth-day afternoon, the 
10th inst., the parents of many of the chil- 
dren, and the friends of the Institution, at- 
tended the Inaugural Ceremonies. We had 
purposed to publish in the present number 
the address of the President and some other 
interesting particulars connected with this 
important event, but on further consideration 
have concluded to defer it till next week, when 
we hope to furnish the full particulars ins 
supplement to the Intelligencer. 


DIED. 

WILLIAMS.—In West Chester, Pa., on the 28th 
of Tenth month, 1869, of pneumonia and paralysis 
of the heart, Ann Williams, over 70 years of age; 4 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. Her 
remains were interred on the 30th at Burlington, N.J. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Eleventh mo. 2ist, Orange, N. J., 10} A.M. 
ES ‘* Junius, N.Y,, 11 A.M. 
” ‘Valley, Pa., 3 P.M. 
mo. 5th, Yonkers, N. Y., 10} A.M. 
‘* Washington, D.C., 11 A.M. 
Alexandria, Va., 4 P.M. 
Pennsbury, Pa., 10 A.M. 
Collins, N. ¥., 11 A.M. 
Reading, Pa., 3 P.M, 
Medford, N. J., 3 P.M. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HELP. 


It is creditable to humanity that speaking 
or writing in behalf of the poor always ob- 
tains a hearing. The Africans, so lately the 
wards of a common charity, placed in a con- 
dition of comparative self-support, may yield 
to the more immediately pressing claims of 
our native tribes. The hour is opportune for 
them and for us—the hour for action, not for 
delay or deliberation. The love that quick- 
ens, or the Light that guides, prompts us, and 
calls us to labor. Discarded books and out- 
line maps would aid us in the school-rooms, 
and a small amount in funds would buy a 
series of useful and attractive tablets. The 
eye is the medium through which the mind 
may be awakened to new delights. 

We may as reasonably expect grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles, as to look for fruit 
as the reward of our labor here, unless we 
have the seed to cast into the fallow ground. 
Government aid comes of necessity through a 
kind of circumlocution. Personal effort need 
not be delayed. Pictures of animals, and 
other objects, would enable us more readily 
to teach the language. Young Friends have 
a work here which must be begun at home. 
Will they do it? S. AVERILL. 

Winnebago Agency, Neb., 11th mo., 1869. 


Selected. 
GOD’s THOUGHTS NOT OUR THOUGHTS. 


God's thoughts are not as our thoughts ; we look on 
Dreading to climb some mountain far away, 
Counting the sharp stones on its tedious way, 
He cares for our small troubles, day by day 
Smoothing them down. 
We keep our patience for our greater cares, 
And murmur unrepenting o’er the less, 
Thinking to show our strength in our distress, 
His patience with our hourly fretfulness 
Still gently bears. 
God’s ways are not as our ways; we lay down 
Schemes for His glory, temples for our King, 
Wherein tribes yet unborn may worship Him; 
Meanwhile, upon some humble, seeret thing: 
He sets His crown. 


We travel far to find Him, seeking still, 

Often in weariness to reach His shrine, 

Ready our choicest treasures to resign ! 

He, in our daily homes, lays down the line, 
**Do here my will.” 


There, in the lowly valley, walking on, 
Some common duty all we have to do, 
His ‘higher thoughts’ of love make all things new ; 
His “higher way” we tread, yea, leading to 
God’s holy throne, 
J. E. A. Brown, 


MAN WRITES HIS LIFE FOR ETERNITY. 


Had it been given me to write down my life 

Or only its beginning, but two lines, 

Upon a solid tablet of pure gold, 

How had I paused! How pondered o’er the task ! 
But even now, as children on their slates 
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Write what is easily effaced, each man 
Writes with light hand but ineffaceably 
His life upon the heavy mass of days 
That towers behind us, dark, immovable, 
An up-piled cloudy wall—of adamant, 
Infrangible, more solid than mere gold ; 
He writes it, as a fate, on human hearts, 
He writes it on hia own with iron pen ! 
Then, writer! think, create, engrave with care! 
The lullaby we sing the cradled child 
Preludes a picture of his coming days ! 
—From the German of Leopold Schefer. 


From “ Hours at Home for October.” 
THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF 1869. 
BY MARIA MITCHELL. 
(Concluded froma page 589 ) 

All day on the 6th the rain continued. 
Near noon the barometer began to rise; at 
sunset there was a gleam of light between the 
clouds, and at midnight it was clear. 

The morning of the 7th was as beautiful as 
morning could be. Not a cloud was in the 
sky, and a light breeze tempered the heat. 
About 9 A. M. we took possession of our 
grounds. The obliging officers of the college 
placed a man-servant under our orders, and 
offered every other assistance we could ask. 

The first request we made was that the 
oie should be kept free of chance visitors ; 

or the fences were very soon picketed with 
differential variations of humanity, sees 


less annoying because perfectly well-behaved. 
No reasoning seemed able to convince the 
common people in the moon-shaded land that 
the eclipse belonged to them as much as to 
the astronomers: they considered it the pe- 
culiar property of the telescope. The clear- 
ing of our fences was, however, efficiently and 


kindly done. The President of the College 
asked the gathering group to withdraw to an- 
other field, a compromise which, as it allowed 
them a near neighborhood, seemed satisfac- 
tory. 

Our instruments consisted of an equatorial- 
ly mounted telescope of four inches aperture, 
by Dolland ; a small one of two and a half 
inches, by the same maker; and a very per- 
fect little instrument of three inches, by Al- 
van Clark. They must now be examined, 
and then placed as nearly in meridian as could 
be done in the little time left. They had 
come fifteen hundred miles, and we opened 
the boxes with some anxiety. There was no 
irremediable injury, but there were slight de- 
rangements. The President of the College 
was at once the errand-boy to go for an in- 
strument-maker. It is almost incredible, but 
it is trae, that an instrament-maker appeared 
immediately, as if waiting hard by; brought 
his screw-driver with him, and at once re- 
moved the difficulty. Then for the little 
Clark telescope a post must be put up, and 
some kind of stand must be arranged for the 
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small Dolland. The first was readily done, 
and for the second we extemporized a pier by 
filling a barrel with sand. 

Then we must try colored glasses ; we must 
examine clamps; we must test screws; we 
must adjust focus. The instruments were not 
such as we had used in our observatory. 
Large instruments cannot be transported ; 
and astronomers are accustomed to depend on 
fixed ones. It was as if we had suddenly 
come into a new fieldof labor. If we had 
observed all the solar eclipses in a long life, 
our experience would not have been great— 
at most, only a few seconds a year of drill. 

The day was comparatively cold ; but to 
stand for hours under an August sun can 
never be an invigorating process. 

Our instruments had no spider lines to mark 
off different quadrants of the field of view. 
The moon was expected toappear ata point 
122° from the vertex of the sun; we must 
estimate the position of that point. But one 
telescope inverted, and the other two had so- 
lar eye-pieces of a new construction ; and the 
point would be apparently in another place. 
We paired off two and two at the telescope, 
one to watch the phenomenon through theglass, 
the other to count time and to make notes; 
while a seventh was stationed on the top of 
the College building to watch general effects. 

The time at which an eclipse will occur is 
always calculated by astronomers some years 
before, and a variation from that calculation 
in the actual appearance of the phenomenon 
is a hint that something is wrong, 

Not that there is an error in the caleula- 
tion, for, given certain data with regard to 
sun, moon, and earth, and the predictions 
will be unerring. But the data may be 
wrong; a deviation of computed from observed 
time is a finger-point to the astronomer ; it 
means something. In preparing for an ob- 
servation of time, the astronomer gives him- 
self every possible facility. He ascertains to 
a tenth of a second the condition of his ehro- 
nometer, not only how fast or how slow it is, 
but how much that fastness or that slowness 
varies from hour to hour. He notes exactly 
the second and part of a second when the ex- 

cted event should arrive; and a short time 
before that he places himself aé the telescope. 

Having no chronograph arrangement with 
me, I was obliged to depend on the counting 
of seconds by an assistant. The assistant 


counts aloud the half-second beats of the | 


chronometer ; and the observer, with the eye 
upon the point to be watched, and the ear in- 
tent on the assistant’s voice, awaits the event. 

At length all was ready. The observers 
were at the telescopes ; the regular count aloud 
of the half-seconds began. Every observer 
tries to do the impossible. He tries to notice 


| darkness came on. 
| the ereecent sun became a narrower and nar- 


what is technically called “the first contact,” 
He tries to note the exact instant when an 
unseen spherical body appears to touch a seen 
marge i gael that is, he tries to see a point 
| infinitesimally small, and to mark a division 
of time which the ear cannot measure. Ata 
certain second and part of a second, the moon, 
all unseen, was expected to make itself visi. 
| ble. But the moon was not up‘to time! 
There were some seconds of breathless gus. 
| pense, and then the inky blackness appeared 
on the burning limb of the sun. All honor 
to my assistant, whose uniform count on and 
on, with unwavering voice, steadied my nerves! 
That for which we had travelled fifteen hun- 
dred miles had really come. We watched the 
movement of the moon’s black disk across 
the less black spots on the sun’s disk, and we 
| looked for the peculiarities which other ob- 
servers of partial eclipses had known. The 
colored glasses of our telescope were several, 
arranged on a circular plate, so that we could 
slip a green one before the eye, change it for 
a red one or a yellow one, or if we wished to 
| look with the eye unprotected, a vacant space 
| could be found in the circumference. In the 
| course of the hour, from the beginning of the 
eclipse to total phase, this was readily done. 
| I fancied that an orange hue suited my eye 
| best, and kept that in place, intending toslip 
it aside and receive the full light when the 
As the moon moved on, 


rower golden curve of light, and as it seemed 
to break up into brilliant lines and points, we 
knew that the total phase was only a few sec- 
onds off. 

Light clouds had for some time seemed to 
drift towards the sun ; the Mississippi assumed 
a leaden hue; a sickly green spread over the 
landscape; Venus shone brightly on one side 
of the sun, Mercury on the other; Arcturus 
was gleaming overhead, Saturn was rising in 
the east ; the neighboring cattle began to low; 
the birds uttered a painful ery ; fire-flies 
twinkled in the foliage, and when the last ray 
of light was extinguished, a wave of sound 
came up from the villages below, the mingling 
of the subdued vcices of the multitude. 

Instantly the corupa burst forth, a glory 
indeed! It encircled the sun with a soft 
light, and it sent off streamers for millions of 
miles into space | 

And pow it was quick work! To see what 
could be seen, to make notes, and to mark 
time, all in less than three minutes, knowing 
all the time that nafrow limitation! The 
colored glasses, which had slipped so easily 





when it was unnecessary, at this critical sec- 
ond refused to give place one to the other, and 
ten seconds musi have been lost. I was again 
indebted to my assistant, who removed the 
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whole of them, giving me free use of the tele- 
scope. 

On looking through the glass, two rosy 
prominences were seen on the right of the 
sun’s disk, perhaps one-twentieth of the diame- 
ter of the moon, having the shape of the half- 
blown morning-glory. I found myself con- 
tinually likening almost all these appearances 
to lowers, possibly from the exquisite deli- 
cacy of the tints. They were not wholly rosy, 
but of a variegated pink and white, with a 
mingling of violet. 

Any correct observation of color is, how- 
ever, impossible, Beside the different percep- 
tion of the eye, in its normal state, the retina 
cannot instantly lose the effect of the colored 
glass. I had just left an orange glass, and 
was quite insensible to that color; while one 
of our party who had been using a green glass 
declares the protuberances to be orange-red. 
Differances of color in the phenomenon are in- 
disputable, and no one could fail to see that 
the “ protuberances” were unlike. 

As I ran my glance along the limb of the 
moon Isawanother protuberance, much larger 
than the former ones, very nearly at the ver- 
tex, increasing rapidly. It seemed to be 
brought into light as the moon moved on; 
and yet, billowy in shape and mottled in 
color, it appeared to have, or possibly it had, 
a motion within itself. Nextthere leapt out on 
the left of the moon two more flower-shaped 
and flower-tinted creations. Twice, as I was 
looking at these, a flickering light caught my 
eye, as if from the moon’s centre; another 
strangely-shaped figure rushed out as if from 
behind the moon, and instantly the sun came 
forth. All nature rejoiced, and much as we 
needed more time, we rejoiced with Nature, 
and felt that we loved the light. Our whole 
party agreed that the darkness was neither 
that of twilight nor of moonlight, nor was it 
as great as we had expected. My assistant 
used a candle in noting time, but cannot say 
that it was necessary. The observers who 
had no telescopes, and who undoubtedly saw 
the most, reported broad bands of light around 
the horizon, and curious effects of light and 
shade ; for while we were in the shadow, not 
many miles from us was the partially-lighted 
region. 

With the end of total phase the interest in 
the eclipse was over, but not the task of the 
observers. We were to note the “last con- 
tact,” that is, the last trace of the moon on the 
sun. How slowly it seemed to come! We 
had had so much to do in two minutes and 
forty-eight seconds! We had so little to do 
in the next hour! 

We were all curiosity to hear from the oth- 


er observers. Each party met us with radi- 
ant faces, 
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“How went the photography?” we asked. 

“ Forty-one successful pietures—six during 
totality,” was the answer. 

“ And the other observations with the spec- 
troscope?” “ Very successful.” 

“ And did you see an inter-Mercurial plan- 
et?” “No.” 

No one person can give an account of this 
eclipse, but the specialty of each is the bit of 
mosaic which he contributes to the whole, and 
the record will be such as science never made 
before. The astronomer and the photograph- 
er who worked together could have seen al- 
most nothing of general effects ; the attention 
given to rosy protuberances was taken from 
corona ; the glance which was sent along far- 
stretching streamers could not be upon. burst- 
ing flames. 

The photographic pictures, accompanied as 
they were at Burlington with chronographic 
records, will be of value even as measure- 
ments of precision, and the spectroscope show- 
ing itself capable of noting “first contact.” 
For physical investigations these two instru- 
ments are beyond all others, for the sun tells 
its own story through them, and the narrative 
can be read and interpreted at leisure. 

The physicist tells us that the “ rosy promi- 
nences” are ineandescent hydrogen, not re- 
vealed by eclipses particularly, but recognized 
in full sunlight. What is the law of distribu- 
tion of these flames? Is it any easier to ac- 
count for them than to account for the light 
and heat of the sun itself? 

Then what is the corona? If it is the at- 
mosphere of the sun, why those immense 
streamers? If it is connected with the auro- 
ra, as was suggested at the Scientific Associa- 
tion in Salem, is it more than a change of 
name? 

What has become of the inter-Mercurial 
planet which Mr. Lesbarcault saw cross the 
sun’s dise in 1859, and whose orbit Leverrier 
calculated? In all the ten years of watching 
the sun since that time, where has it hidden 
itself ? 

I will ask another question. Piazzi Smyth 
says: “ The effect of a total eclipse on the 
minds of men is so overpowering, that if they 
have never seen it before they forget their ap- 
pointed tasks, and will look around during 
the few seconds of total obscuration, to wit- 
ness the scene.” Other astronomers have 
said the same. My assistants, a party of 
young students, would not have turned from 
the narrow line of observation assigned to 
them if the earth had quaked beneath them. 
They would have said 

“ by the storms of circumstance unshaken, 


And sabject neither to eclipse nor wane, 
Duty exists.” 


Was it becatise they were women ? 
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THE DIFFUSION OF GOOD. 
There is no more striking evidence of pro- 
gress, whether seen in a nation or in a com- 


the unfortunate, in relieving the distressed, in 
comforting the afflicted, in restoring the err. 
ing, in the friendly word of warning, in the 


munity, than the increasing diffusion among | kindly tone of sympathy, in the hopeful look 


the people of all that tends to elevate their 


of encouragement, each may contribute his 


character, or to increase their happiness. In | part.to the great work of the diffusion of good, 


past ages, exclusiveness, restriction and mo- 
nopoly prevailed. The world, with its varied 


And not in these alone, but also in the steady 
and faithful performance of our allotted duties 


treasures, was made, it was thought, for the | can we spread incalculable benefits around us, 


privileged few, while the many were but step- 


The value to mankind of a single earnest 


ping stones whereby the few could reach the| worker who brings all his pr to bear 


heights to which ambition pointed. Silently, 
but surely, this system has been crumbling 
away, and the importance of mar as man is 
gradually becoming recognized. Preéminently 


upon his labor has never yet been estimated, 
He is diffusing not only material benefits in 
| the practical results of his work, but industry, 
fidelity, patience and energy by his example 


in our own enlightened country is the value of | and influence. Viewed in this light nothing 


man agserted, and his rights protected. 
every human being shall possess the means of 
health, happiness, progress and self-culture, 
as far as they are discovered, and as fast as 
he is capable of using them, is a doctrine 
which is practically carried out by us, as in 
no other nation on the globe. The univer 
sality of industry among our people, the 
numberless channels through which it flows, 
and the unfailing reward it obtains, are 


among the best proofs of this. The American | 


masses are not straining every nerve for mere 
subsistence, but are pressing on in the various 
enterprises leading to promotion and success. 
Commerce is breaking through limits and 
restrictions, and spreading its blessings upon 
all. Education is freely extended to every 
child, and the results of the deepest investi- 
gations are diffused as soon as attained, Lit- 
erature and science are no longer sealed 


books, locked up in colleges and opened only | 


to thescholar; but their principles are spread- 
ing intelligence over the entire community, 
and are applied to the most practical pur- 


poses of life. 


i 


| 


That | is trivial, and no human action is insignif- 


cant. We live not for ourselves alone, but 
for our race, not in the present only, but in 
the future. Al] that we are now doing, and 
of which we take perhaps no note, is to sur- 
vive our age, and to endure in its influence to 
the end of time. All good grows by diffu- 
sion. As seeds shut up alone grow old and 
worthless, but peer over the fertile soil 
bring forth abundantly, so whatever good we 
possess will shrivel and decay if locked up in 
our own possession, but if liberally showered 
upon others it will increase a thousand fold, 
and hless alike those who give and those who 
receive.— Ledger. 


LETTER FROM MARY LAMB. 


A letter from Mary Lamb to a child, written 
fifty-five years ago, has just crept into print in 
London. It has an interest not only in itself, 
but from the glimpses it gives of Charles 
Lamb, and of his life with hissister. We quote 





Even the wonderful discover- | now sitting in a room you never saw. 


two of the most characteristic paragraphs: 
“ We still live in Temple lane, but I am 
Soon 


ies of science are not so remarkable or so | after you left us we were distressed by the 
rapid as its extension. Books, once the luxu- | cries of a cat, which seemed to proceed from 


ries of the rich, are now within the reach of 
all; and the press, untrammelled, sends its 
wealth of knowledge alike to the mansion and 
the cottage. 

While we may justly rejoice that the diffu- 
sion of good so greatly characterizes our 
nation and our times, we must never overlook 
the fact that it isonly a gradual development, 
to be carried onward by constant and ener- 
getic effort. All grand effects are produced 
by the harmony of small causes. Every one 
of us can render important service in this 
great work. We have each something, the 


the garrets adjoining to ours, and only sepa- 
rated from ours by the locked door on the 
farther side of my brother’s bedroom, which 
you know was the little room at the top of 
the kitchen stairs. We had the lock forced 
and let poor puss out from behind a panel of 
the wainscot, and she lived with us from that 
time, for we were in gratitude bound to keep 
her, as she had introduced us to four unten- 
anted unknown rooms, and by degrees we 
have taken possession of these unclaimed 





apartments, first putting up lines to dry our 
clothes, then moving my brother’s bed into 


diffusion of which will benefit mankind. Some | one of these, more commodious than his own 
have wealth, some have power, some have in-| room. And, last winter, my brother being 
fluence, and some have learning, but those | unable to pursue a work he had begun, owing 
who have none of these things may yet per- | to the kind interruptions of friends who were 
haps possess the means of diffusing far higher | more at leisure than himself, I persuaded him 
good. In teaching the ignorant, in raising | that he might write at his ease in one of these 
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rooms, as he could not then hear the door 
knock, or hear himself be denied to at home, | 
which was sure to make him call out and con- 

yict the poor maid in a fib, Here, I said, he 

might be almost really not at home. So I put 

in an old grate, and made him a fire in the | 
largest of these garrets, and carried in the | 
table and one chair, and bid him write away, | 
and cousider himself as much alone as if he 
were in some lodging on the midst of Saiis- 
bury Plain, or any other wide, uafrequented | 


j 


place, where he could expect few visitors to | 
break in upon his solitude. I left him quite | 
delighted with his new acquisition, but in a 
few hours he came down again with a sadly 
dismal face. He could do nothing, he said, 
with those bare, whitewashed walls before his 
eyes. He could not write in that dull, unfur- 
nished prison.” 

“The next day, before he came home from | 
his office, he had gathered up various bits of | 
old carpeting to cover the floor; and, to a 
little break the blank look of the bare walls, 
I hung up a few old prints that used to orna- | 





We make big sacrifices in their behalf, re- 
volve fine schemes, and bring out the heavy 
artillery of our nature on very slight occa- 
sion. But our graces, our courtesies, our deli- 
cate acts of appreciation and lofty considera- 
tion are not for them. These are reserved 
for adult friends and select acquaintances— 
as if to any one living were due more of the 
best and sweetest that is in us than to those 
whom we have brought into the world to meet, 
its jars, temptations, and cruelties ! 

Think of the really coarse way in which 
the fondest of us sometimes wound our chil- 
dren’s sensibilities. How we parade their 
special traits and accomplish ments, and ignore 
their individuality ; how recklessly we break 
in upon their little plans and pleasures; how 
carelessly we comment upon their defects; how 
we laugh at their childish distresses because the 
grieved look or tragic scow] is “ so cunning ;” 
how we visit our vexation of spirit upon their 
innocent heads ; how we resent their inexperi- 
ence; how needlessly or sharply we deny their 
little petitions, and how we ignore our “ Thank 


ment the kitchen, and after dinner, with great | you,” and insist upon theirs ; how we jerk or 
boast of what an improvement I had made, I| push them in our impatience; how we flout 
took Charles once more into his new study. | their earnest questions, and deal out cutting, 
A week of busy labors followed, in which I | cruel words of “wholesome reproof,” when per- 
think you would not have disliked to have | haps the little heart.is quivering under some 
been our assistant. My brother and I almost | real or fancied wrong! It is terrible to think of. 
covered the walls with prints, for which pur-| Many, seeing these changes in the aggre- 
pose he eut out every print from every book | gate, will indignantly deny them. Yet we 
in his old library, coming in every now and | venture to assert that no parent, answering 
then to ask my leave to strip a fresh poor au- | each in turn, can plead guiltless to them all. 
thor—what he might not do, you know, with-| We shall not dwell upon the monstrous 
out my permission, as I am elder sister.| wrongs of chastisement too often inflicted 
There was such pasting, such consultation upon children—such as beating, threatening, 
where their portraits, and where a series of | and frightening. The dear Christ teaches no 
pictures from Ovid, Milton and Shakspeare | hard lessons of harshness or brute force to- 
would show to most advantage, and in what | ward the little ones. committed to our care. 
obscure corner authors of humbler note might | Eyenas he was “subject unto” his parents, 
be allowed to tell their stories. All the books | returning meekly with them from Jerusalem 
gave up their stories but one—a translation of | while his child-soul yearned to be about his 
Ariosto—a delicious set of four-and-twenty | Father’s business, so would he have our little 
prints, and for which I had marked out a | ones subject unto us, They are ours to lead 
conspicuous place, when lo! we found at the | and protect, to teach and warn and cherish ; 
moment the scissors were going to work that | ours to love wisely, to deal with firmly and re- 
a part of the poem was printed at the back of | verently—mirrors of our example, gleaners of 
every picture. What acruel disappointment! | the harvest of home life—not ours to pet, and 
To conclude this long story about nothing, | rebuff, and sacrifice to our hundred weak- 
the poor despised garret is now called the | nesses.. Well for the father and mother to 
print-room, and is to become our most favorite | whom their child’s heart is as a holy of holies ; 
sitting-room.” and their child’s foibles and human tenden- 
nee cies as stumbling blocks not to vex and upset 
“THESE LITTLE ONES.” them, but which the little one must wisely 
As a general rule we are not half thought- | and lovingly be taught toovercome. Heaven 
ful or courteous enough in our manners to- | bless the always cheerful, gentle-voiced, con- 
ward our children. We are too apt. to con- | scientious parent! And heaven help all those 
tent ourselves with a general consciousness of | who, when it is too late to atone, remember 
being right in the main, with theoretically in- | with anguish the quivering lip and pleading 
tending that they shall grow up to be good jeye of a little face that has passed away !— 
Christian citizens and an honor to ourselves. | Hearth and Home. 
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A WONDERFUL FLOWER. 
“Come with me,sir, come! A flower very 
large and beautiful, wonderful!” exclaimed a 


Malay, who drew the attention of Dr. Arnold | 


to a flower remarkable alike for its enormous 
size and its anomalous strncture and habit. 
And the surprise of the Malay was nothing to 
compare with that of Dr. Arnold and his 
companions, Sir Stamford and Lady Raffles, 


when, following their native attendant, they | 


saw among the bushes of a jungle a flower ap- 
parently springing out of the ground, without 
stem or leaf, and measuring at least a yard in 
diameter. The first news of this remarkable 
discovery created a great amount of curiosity 
in Europe, and no papers ever read at the 
Linnzan Society can be compared for the in- 
terest they excited, with those in which the il- 
lustrious Robert Brown described this wonder 
of the vegetable world. The most striking 
feature in the Rafflesia is its enormous size; 
indeed it is the largest and most magnificent 
flower in the world. It is composed of five 
roundish leaves or petals, each a foot across, 
of a red-brick color, but covered with numer- 
ous irregular yellowish white swellings. The 
petals surround a large cup, nearly a foot 
wide, the margin of which bears the stamens ; 
and this cup is filled with a fleshy disc, the 
upper surface of which is everywhere covered 
with curved projections, like miniature cows’ 
horns. The cup, when freed from its con- 
tents, would hold about 12 pints of water. 
The flowers weigh 15 pounds. It is very 
thick, the petals being from one to three-quar- 
ters of an inch in thickness. A flower of 
such dimensions and weight may be expected 
to be a treasure to the perfumer; but, alas, 
its odor is exactly that of tainted beef! Dr. 
Arnold supposed that even the flies which 
swarmed over the flower when he discovered 
it was deceived by its smell, and were deposit- 
ing their eggs in its thick disc, taking it for a 
piece of carrion! Another cause of wonder 
to the little band of explorers who discovered 
it, were that they could find no leaves con- 
nected with it. It sprang from a small leaf- 
less creeping stem, about as thick as two fin- 
gers. Now, a plant without leaves is like an 
animal without a stemach ; for the leaves are 
to the plant what the stomach is to the ani- 
mal; they separate from the air the food 
needed for the growth of the plant. There 
are, however, strange plants which are ac- 


tually leafless, making up for this want by | 


using the leaves of others. Such plants are 
called parasites, because they feed on the nu- 
tritive juices of others. Thrusting their roots 


into the living tissue of other plants instead of 


into the earth, they appropriate the prepared 
food of these plants, and at once apply it for 
their own purposes for the production of stem, 








flower or fruit. The gigantic Rafflesia be. 
longs to this class. Without a vestige of foli 
age, it rises at on¢e from the long, slender 
stems of one of the wild vines of Sumatra— 
immense climbers which are attached like ca. 
bles to the largest trees of the forest. The 
buds push through the bark like buttons, con. 
tinuing to grow until they have the aspect of 
large, closed cabbages, and in about three 
months after their first appearance the flower 
expands. It remains but a short time in per- 
fection, soon beginning to rot, leaving only 
the central dise, which becomes a large, rough 


| fruit, filled with multitudes of small seeds. — 


World of Wonders. 


ITEMS. 

Tue formal consummation of the Old and New 
school Presbyterian Churches took place at Pitts- 
burg on the 12th inst., and was an occasion of great 
bitterness. Thirty years of bitterness and jealousy 
and colduess and prejudice and estrangement have 
spent themselves, and the genial warmth of a com. 
mon Christianity has melted down the useless bar- 
riers between the two sections of this great denomi- 
nation, and to-day they have merged once more into 
a common brotherhood, heartier, stronger ~-4 more 
lasting, because of the weary separation oj ail these 
past years. Telegrams announcing the success of 
the union were sent abroad, 

Tus Expenses or Taz Waks that have taken place 
during the fourteen years which elapsed between 
1852 and 1866 are computed by a French statisti- 
cian at $9,565,000,000. The loss of life is placed at 
1,750,000 soldiers killed, which gives $5465 as the 
expense per man. It is not easy to comprehend 
figures of so extended a character, but some idea 
may be formed of the great destruction of life and 
property when the stactistics are placed in another 
shape. The French writer, M. Leroy Beaulieu, as- 
serts that the above number of men killed is equal 
to the whole male population of Holland, or to the 
combined commercial and industrial workmen of 
France, while the money expended is nearly one- 
third of the estimated wealth of France, and equals 
the computed savings of that country during fifty 
years. The expense is also six times as much as it 
cost to build all the French railways. 


Tue Nile mud has fertilized the Desert sands 
and drawn a belt of garden ground all down the 
long course of the river, and the desert air has made 
the atmosphere the brightest and most salubrious 
in the world. But the struggle between Nile and 
Desert, sand and mud, drought and flood, has gone 
on with varied fortunes. Year by year the one 
anxiety of the Egyptian people, whether under a 
Pharoah or a Khedive, has been the rise of the Nile. 
When it falls short the Desert gains upon them, 
and famine stares them in the face; when it rises 
above its normal flood; it sweeps away their vil- 
lages and drowns the fields it should fertilize. This 
year has been a year of excess. The river has risen 
to an unusual height and flooded the cotton fields. 
Hitherto an excess of water has been a smaller 
calamity than a deficiency ; now, the new cotton cal- 
ture bas made an excess probably as muvh dreaded 
as a failure. By the last advices, however, we 
hear that the waters are subsiding, and that the cot- 
ton crop, which has not yet sustained any fatal 
damage, will probably be saved.—London News. 





